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MUSIC AND DRAMA 

SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OF THE MONTH 

Strauss 's " Rosenkavalier " in New York. — The Visit of 

Cyril Maude. — A Delectable Irish Comedy. — 

" The Strange Woman." 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAJST 



There are some who, noting the recurrent pother stirred 
up by the compositions of Richard Strauss, may remember 
the words of Socrates to the Athenians : ' ' You are vexed, 
as drowsy persons are when they are awakened." Surely 
Strauss is unequaled in all music as an awakener! What- 
ever may be justly said in detraction of him — and he is full 
of faults — it cannot be denied that he always stirs the 
waters. The commotion may bring up something rare and 
precious, or it may bring up mud ; but the activity is indis- 
putable. He is the most electrical, the most inveterately 
alive, of all music-makers. For mere dynamic energy, there 
is no one to set beside him. He is often irritating — and he 
irritates by his banality and triviality no less than by his 
staggeringly complacent habit of writing music that has 
neither point nor coherence, neither reason nor logic. But to 
be indifferent to his address is impossible. He can be com- 
monplace with a blatancy that sets the teeth on edge. He can 
attain to a degreee of bad taste that passes credibility. His 
gamineries are unpardonable. He can offend and exasper- 
ate with a cool effrontery that is almost engaging. He can 
be as trivial as Bellini, as sentimental as Gounod, as pom- 
pously empty as Meyerbeer. He is the most reckless, the 
most untamed, the most preposterous, the most egregious 
of all composers. He reminds you of what Swinburne said 
about William Blake: that, " aware that he must at least 
offend a little, he did not fear to offend much. To measure 
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the exact space of safety, to lay down the precise limits of 
offense, was an office neither to his taste nor within his 
power." Yet Strauss is beyond any question at all the 
greatest music-maker since Wagner — one of the supreme 
tone-poets. He has practically no limitations. He can be 
as impassioned, as beautiful, as pathetic as Wagner, as 
nobly elevated as Beethoven. He has written page after 
page that are among the most impressive in all music. Such 
things as the love music in " Heldenleben," the tenth varia- 
tion and finale in " Don Quixote," certain of the songs, 
the recognition scene in " Elektra," the stupendous open- 
ing measures of " Zarathustra " — music of terrifying, 
of cosmic, sublimity: things such as this the world will not 
soon let die. We have mentioned Blake — of whom Strauss 
not infrequently reminds one: and it was Blake who finely 
and truly said that music " exults in immortal thoughts." 
There are immortal thoughts in the music of Strauss. At 
his best he is comparable only with the masters. He recalls 
that astonishing portrait of a famous publicist by John 
Sargent, which, if you cover one side of the face, suggests 
a diabolical creature without soul or conscience, whereas, if 
you cover the other side, the face of an inspired and noble 
dreamer emerges from the canvas. That is Strauss: an 
amazing and inexplicable compound of the great and the un- 
worthy, the trivial and the sublime, of virtue and depravity 
— a grotesque and disturbing phenomenon: a being half 
gamin and half seer, a rogue as incorrigible as his own 
Till Owlglass, whose lips, though they utter blasphemies, 
have yet been touched with the sacred fire: a poet whose 
eyes behold apocalyptic visions while his hands play un- 
speakable pranks. The world has never seen his like. He 
has had no precursor ; he is an anomaly — unanticipated, in- 
comparable. 

Is it strange that a new esthetic experiment by such a 
man should awaken lively interest? Certainly " Der Rosen- 
kavalier," Strauss 's first venture in the field of operatic 
comedy, is worthy of the curiosity it has excited. No one 
with the artistic resources of Strauss had ever before at- 
tempted a work of precisely this character, and " Der Rosen- 
kavalier " has made a noisy progress through the operatic 
capitals since its premiere at Dresden three years ago. The 
Metropolitan Opera House has been closed to Strauss and 
all his works since the " Salome " excitement of seven 
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years ago; but now he is — shall we say " triumphantly "? 
— reinstated there by Mr. Gatti-Casazza's admirable pro- 
duction of this remarkable work. For remarkable it surely 
is, whether you like it or not. A stage-piece that is part 
opera-buff a, part true comedy; that is at times delicately 
and truly touching, and at times uproariously farcical; 
that is set to a score as intricate and sophisticated as 
the most ingenious of modern musicians could make 
it; that poses a tonal climax of portentous magnitude 
against a waltz as light-hearted as any that ever came 
out of Vienna; that reminds you one moment of the 
Wagner of " Tristan," and the next moment of Mendels- 
sohn, and the next of ancient Italian opera, and the next of 
Mozart, and the next of the most ingenuous of folk-songs, 
and the next of Johann Strauss — a work such as this is 
not met with at every turn of the way. ~" 

It is not easy to make up one's mind whether Strauss has 
in this score given us a masterpiece or an artistic failure. 
The libretto of Hugo von Hoffmansthal is diverting, adroit, 
and salacious. The humor is at times finely conceived and 
finely rendered; at other times it is mere ponderous Teu- 
tonic horseplay — as when that pompous and ridiculous Si- 
lenus, theBaron Ochs auf Lerchenau, falls off the sofa upon 
which he has been stretched by a sword-scratch in his duel 
with Octavian. The libretto, as a whole, is a hodge-podge — 
a gaily inconsequential mixture of sentiment and farce, 
satire and horseplay. It is sadly lacking in homogeneity 
and rectitude, and it is far too long. But it would be a dour 
soul indeed who could not find pleasure in its wit, its pretty 
sentiment, its freshness, its cheerful audacity, its hilarious 
fun. And that is true of the music of Strauss, which, also, 
has wit, sentiment, and audacity. It is at all points the score 
of a master. It is superb in its skill, its finish, its resource- 
fulness, its unflagging virtuosity. It could have proceeded 
from no other brain and hand but Strauss 's. You listen to 
the commonplace love-duo of the facilely amorous Octavian 
and his Sophie in the second act, and you say, aghast at its 
futile commonness: Strauss and Strauss alone would have 
done this ; you listen to the lovely trio in the last act, so fra- 
grant and so vivid in its beauty, and you say, entranced: 
Strauss and Strauss only could have done this. That is 
typical of the score : on the one hand, passages of sonorous 
emptiness, labored futility, bald and tormenting triviality; 
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on the other hand, passages full of humor, passion, gaiety, 
tenderness, eloquence, and an uncanny gift of musical char- 
acterization — the marvelous delineative gift that had al- 
ready been evidenced in the symphonic poems ; at all points 
a miraculous and inerrant artistry. The score of a master, 
yes ; but not always a masterly score. 

The Metropolitan has mounted the opera with prodigal 
sumptuousness, and has cast it excellently. The Princess of 
Frieda Hempel is delightful in its poise and authority; 
Margarete Ober makes Octavian (the " Rosenkavalier ") a 
very dashing and magnetic young cavalier indeed ; and it is 
not easy to imagine a more winsome and arch and naive and 
wholly charming Sophie than Anna Case. As for the de- 
licious Baron Ochs of Otto Goritz, that is an achievement 
of very nearly flawless art. Mr. Hertz — always a prodigy 
of fervor and devotion — conducted the work with affection- 
ate care, great skill, and undaunted enthusiasm. 

It is not always possible for us in America to receive with 
a grateful heart the products of the British stage; but we 
who are living through the current dramatic season in New 
York can hardly fail to be truly thankful for at least two 
such importations. For one thing, we have encountered Mr. 
Cyril Maude; and, for another thing, we have encountered 
that most delightful of all myths, " General John Regan." 

It is good to see a comedian who is not only technically 
adroit, but who has an abundant and creative sense of char- 
acter. The American stage is richly supplied with comedi- 
ans whose technique is ample for the sort of roles with which 
they have elected to identify themselves, but who either can- 
not or will not occupy themselves with more than a single 
type of part. It is an old complaint, and the apparition of 
Mr. Maude on the historic stage of Wallack's gives point to 
it. Mr. Maude has been seen here (not counting his frag- 
mentary impersonation in W. W. Jacobs 's curtain-raiser, 
"The Ghost of Jerry Bundler") in three parts, as dissimilar 
as they could well be. His lovable, ineffectual, tender-heart- 
ed, self-sacrificing, modestly heroic Captain Christopher 
Bingham, in Marshall's creakingly antiquated play, " The 
Second in Command " (surely one of the worst plays still 
enduring in the theater), is as utterly different from his 
rapaciously amatory and invincibly cheerful old sea dog, 
Captain James Barley in " Beauty and the Barge," as they 
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are both different from that irascible virtuoso of detection 
whom he shows you in " Grumpy." Each is a portrait of 
complete veracity and extraordinary saliency, and they have 
no traits in common. You are at a loss to say which is the 
part most congenial to Mr. Maude, and most characteristic 
of him — in fact, you do not think of or remember Mr. 
Cyril Maude, versatile and expert comedian, at all; you 
think of and remember the unfortunate and lovable Major 
Bingham, the delightfully irritable Grumpy, the irresistible 
philanderer of the " Heart and Hand," with his unwearying 
pursuit of Beauty and his persuasive apology therefore: 
" affabilitv, that's what it is with me — not harm: too much 
affability." 

As for " General John Regan," it is a difficult matter 
to speak with moderation of Canon Hannay's delicious 
comedy; nor is it necessary, for the play has been made 
widely known, and those who have not savored in the theater 
its conquering humor, — that is both mellow and caustic, — its 
graphic and racy portraiture, and the rich flavor of its satire, 
have had opportunity to enjoy them in print. Yet the play 
lives completely, of course, only on the stage, and it should 
be seen at the Hudson Theater by all those who care for the 
finer sort of comedy. There they will witness a production 
of this delectable little play that could not easily be bettered, 
with Arnold Daly as the unterrified O' Grady, — imperturb- 
able, unctuous, dazzlingly resourceful, — and with the other 
parts superlatively well done. A memorable comedy, a 
memorable performance! 

It was not at all surprising that the citizens of Delhi, 
Iowa, should have looked askance at Inez de Pierrefond 
when she came among them as the fiancee of John Heming- 
way, bringing with her a trunkful of very thin, very clinging, 
very modish Paris gowns, a decided foreign accent, a cosmo- 
politan ease of manner, and certain theories and convictions 
regarding what Delhi spoke of, in horrified accents, as "free 
love." For Delhi soon found out that Inez purposed to 
live with John without going through the legal and ecclesi- 
astical formalities that are usual in Delhi and elsewhere as 
a preliminary to that step. Inez, it will be seen, was a per- 
son holding views that Delhi called " not quite nice," and 
which even less Puritanical and circumscribed communities 
might have called " advanced." The moral censors of 
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Delhi did not discover until later — not, in fact, until Inez, in 
a proud and contemptuous and scathing outburst, told them 
so herself — that she believed it possible for a man and 
woman to live together, with honor and mutual respect, even 
though no clergyman, judge, magistrate, or alderman had 
spoken a few set words in their presence. For Inez, hav- 
ing already suffered through an unfortunate marriage with 
a brute, entertains the not wholly original belief that more 
sins are committed in marriage than out of it, and she will 
not again bind herself to any man, even the one whom she 
deeply loves and respects. How she finally comes to see 
that it will be nobler and less selfish to yield her convictions, 
and how fine an act of self-sacrifice she eventually performs, 
is very touchingly and beautifully indicated in Mr. William 
Hurlburt's admirable play, " The Strange Woman," at the 
Gaiety Theater — a play rich in truthful observation, pun- 
gent (though sometimes clumsily contrived) humor, telling 
wit, and apt characterization; a play in which the drama- 
tist has written, for the most part, " with his eye on the 
object " : a play that is based upon a true, courageous, and 
harmonious perception of life and human nature. 

The part of Inez de Pierrefond is taken by Miss Elsie 
Ferguson, and we do not find it easy to describe her perform- 
ance in terms that will seem less than extravagant. But 
when an actress with the intelligence, the adroitness, the 
personal loveliness, and the extraordinary and sovereign 
charm of Miss Ferguson achieves a role to which she is 
ideally suited, and which she graces with innumerable 
touches of imaginative sympathy and delicately heedful art, 
there is little for the responsive observer to do but indulge 
in what a great poet who was also a very bad critic called 
" the noble pleasure of praising." 

Lawrence Gilman. 



